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to which reference is made in the notes for supplementary reading at the 
end of each chapter. The hook is a good one of its kind. But the 
kind eludes serious historical criticism. It belongs to a species evolved 
by the struggle for existence and the competition for a foothold in the 
curriculum between such dubious " sciences " as sociology, general or 
comparative literature, ethnology, and pedagogy. Courses and text- 
books in these subjects meet in a way a genuine need of the expanding 
adolescent mind, the desire to soar out of the low region of encumber- 
ing fact, to cast off the shackles of logic or of precise historical or 
philological method, to take a bird's-eye view of all the ungracious past, 
and to generalize de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. This demand is 
in my opinion better met by the outline course in universal history, 
supplemented possibly by a course in the history of civilization or the 
history of philosophy, for which last the history of science may be 
substituted if competent teachers can be found. But there is no more 
propriety in teaching the history of education to undergraduates and 
secondary students than there would be in teaching them the history of 
psychology or music or literary criticism (abridged from Saintsbury) or 
classical scholarship (abridged from Sandys). The facts excerpted and 
isolated by Professor Graves require for their interpretation an his- 
torical background which the American youth does not possess. It is 
hard enough to impart to graduate students in Greek a clear conception 
of educational conditions in the Athens of Plato and Isocrates. For 
such students the criticism of this book might prove a profitable exer- 
cise. The students for whom it is intended may memorize it; they 
cannot criticize it or understand. Paul Shorey 

A History of Commerce. By Clive Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Economic History in Yale University. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1907, pp. xliv, 626.) Though good wine needs 
no bush, and needs it still less when it has been tapped for two years, 
it nevertheless remains both a pleasure and a duty to praise such a good 
vintage as is here found. Professor Day has given us an introductory 
text-book of commercial history, which, in my opinion, is unsurpassed. 
Nothing which the Germans or French have done of this kind, not 
even Richard Mayr's admirably concise Lehrbuch, the best of recent 
manuals hitherto available, is in all respects so satisfactory as this book. 
It meets a need which of late years has been increasingly felt in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, and removes a long-standing reproach to their 
scholarship. 

In his introduction the author modestly lays claim to but one of 
Matthew Arnold's four desiderata of an introductory manual. But Pro- 
fessor Day has not only realized his aim of giving proportion to his 
work; it has as well the other qualities of clearness, brevity, and 
sobriety. There is no parade of scholarship, but even apart from the 
compact references to authorities at the end of the book, the reader soon 
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discovers that underlying the easy and interesting text is a sound scholar- 
ship, utilizing the latest and best investigations. The work is, however, 
more than clearly written, nicely proportioned, and well informed. An 
exceptionally discriminating judgment is its prevailing characteristic, 
and its teaching of the importance for commercial progress of political 
union, economic liberty, and social co-operation carries with it an un- 
obtrusive insistence upon those qualities of personal and national char- 
acter essential to the welfare of humanity. It contains no superficial 
economic interpretation of history; the interweaving of the numerous 
other factors in commercial progress or decline is skilfully indicated, and 
the attention of the student is constantly drawn to the " why " as well 
as to the "how" of economic changes. 

Each of the chapters is followed by suggestive questions and topics, 
together with reading-references, and the five parts, on ancient, medieval, 
modern, and recent European commerce, and the commerce of the 
United States, are followed by additional review topics. The work thus 
provided will be found stimulating to both teacher and student. 

As is only to be expected in a book of this scope, some minor errors 
of statement or omission might be pointed out, but they are nowhere 
important, and to detail them in a brief review would be to commit that 
fault of disproportion so carefully avoided in the book itself. 

Edwin F. Gay. 

Readings in Modern European History. By James Harvey Robin- 
son, Professor of History in Columbia University, and Charles 
A. Beard, Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia University. 
Volume II. Europe since the Congress of Vienna. (Boston 
and New York: Ginn and Company. 1909. Pp. xxii, 541.) 
This volume is to accompany the second volume of The Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe by the same authors, so that we now have two 
volumes of text of about 800 pages and two volumes of readings of 
about 900 pages, dealing with European history since the time of 
Louis XIV. 

The present volume has the same characteristics as the three preced- 
ing ones which have been already noticed in this Review. It is up-to- 
date : there is an analysis of the Austrian and German elections of 1906 
and 1907, and a description of the opening of the first Turkish parlia- 
ment in December, 1908. Extremely interesting are the sketches of the 
lives of Hargreaves, Crompton, Watt, and Arkwright, the description of 
social conditions in England before the reform legislation, and the 
extracts from Bismarck's writings. The attractiveness of socialistic 
schemes is shown in good selections from Owen, Fourier, Marx, the 
Webbs, and the Gotha programme of 1875; there is nothing to offset 
such optimism except parts of an address by J. B. Clark and of an 
encyclical of Leo XIII. ; might there not have been added some indica- 
tion of the historical weaknesses of Marxism? The fair treatment and 



